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‘* The Righteous considereth the cause of the Poor.” 

, OVERTY is one of those condi- 
/ tions in society which has enlist- 
ed very much of the better feeling 
fof philanthropists and political 
‘economists. Men have studied 
into this phenomena, and have 
devised many expedients to bring 
about a condition of perfect equal- 
ity. But notwithstanding all this, 
society is growing no better in 
this regard ; that is, if we call 









FOZ “> when uttered by the God-man, “ The 
78 poor ye have always with you.” There 
are many very poor rich men, and there 
are many very rich poor men, when we 
consider the real estimate of riches and 
poverty, and what goes to make up the 


poverty an evil; for it is true now as | 


Ta, ~~ 
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, often instances of suffering poverty as those who are 
intimate with the daily walks of city life, and are not 
called upon to exercise so much of that Christian 
grace of giving, yet there are but few who cannot 
treat themselves at times to that noblest privilege of 
doing good. And now that the sharpness of the sea- 
, son has exhausted the small stock laid in by the poor 
, for such an extremity, it is a fitting time to devise 
liberal things. And with your giving remember this 
—that the grace of the act will double the blessing 
to those who receive it. A grudged gift is but half a 
blessing to the receiver, and none at all to the 
giver. 
In considering the cause of the poor, we are not 
confined to the mere act of bestowing charity, how- 
ever liberally and gracefully that may be done.— 
Very likely the benefactor has more worldly wisdom 
of a worthy sort, than his unfortunate neighbor. Let 
him give of that too. Let him direct the labor of his 
beneficiary into profitable channels ; for it is better 


sum of all our treasures; but we speak now only of to teach him to sustain himself, than it is to carry 
that sort of poverty, which is predicated of an ab- him on your back. A little help over the rough 
sence of worldly goods. In this view, money is the, places may be all he wants, and very likely now in 
representative of riches,—lands, houses, flocks, goods, this Winter time, he has come to one of those rough 
are all measured by money. Money is the great) places. A few pounds of pork, a load of wood, a bag 
central charm of society, because by this we com-| of meal, and a kind, encouraging word withal, will 
mand every thing else that a mere time-serving| be like an angel of blessing to his home and his 


world cares for. Of this, some have much, others 
We all acknow!l- 
edge the obligations of a common Humanity, and 
though the strongest have risen to their places by 
striding over many necks which bowed beneath their 
tread, yet when they look down from their high 
places, they are fain to return a portion of their 
strength, for shame if not for pity. 

But it is the righteous man who feels the full force 
of those bonds of brotherhood which link him with 
even the lowest of his kind. He considereth the 
cause of the poor, and this is the noble quality of 
Right. Righteousness consists only in Right, and 
that man who flatters himself in his holiness and still 
feels comfortable in doing Wrong, or in not doing 
Right, has yet to learn the first rudiments of Right- 
eousness. Alas! there be many such, and of those 
who look up and thank God that they are not as oth- 
er men are. 


less, and others still, none at all. 


heart. Thus will you cultivate some of the choicest 
virtues in the garden of the soul, and prove the truth 
of that unfathomed mystery, that in scattering there 
is an increase which returns seven-fold into your own 
| bosom. 
Another consideration to be taken into this ac- 
count, is that so forcibly expressed by this proverb, 
“ The destruction of the poor is their poverty.” The 
They 
can buy cheaper because they can buy at the best 
time, and in buying much, are not subject to the 


rich can buy cheaper, because they buy more. 


further relative loss in measuring small quantities. 
They can command attention and fair dealing, while 
the poor must take their morsels as they can get 
them, and pay more in proportion for a less quantity, 
because their custom is not worth courting. We 
very much fear some of those poor men’s pence will 
some day lay like a blister upon the lids of those who 
oppress the poor. 
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The White Sparrow. | 


*A LITTLE STORY WITH A GREAT MORAL. 


“Sleep is the worst of thieves : 
He steals half our lives | 


No more common complaint is to be heard} 
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Herr Ruckwart shook his head gravely in an- 


iswer to this observation, and said: 


“They were indeed most destructive creatures 


—for his part, he had not the least doubt that it 
was entirely owing to them his harvest had been 
of late years so very unproductive.” 


To this conjecture his good friend made no re- 


dave fr : lips of housewives. ths er ; 
now-a-days from the lips of housewives, than that] iginder ; but after a moment’s pause he continued 


of the laziness and unthrifty habits of domestic| the eonyersation, by saying : 


servants. Mothers and grandmothers are often 
wont to tell the young housekeeper, that matters 
were otherwise in their day; and it has some- 
times occurred to us, whether the fault may not 
lie as much in the degenerated habits of the mas- 
ters or the mistresses of the present generation, as 


“ Neighbor, have you ever seen a white spar- 


row ?” 


“No,” said Ruckwart, “the sparrows which 
’ I 


| . . . ® 
‘alight in my fields are all quite grey.” 


“ That is very probable,” rejoined his friend ; 


. s ; “the habits of the white sparrow are peculiar to 
from any fault peculiar to their dependents.—| j;.¢1¢. 


Only one comes into the world every 


Were the lady ot _the house more frequently to| year, and being so very different from its fellows, 
rise at five or six in the morning, as in the “ good) the other sparrows take a dislike to it, and peck 


’ 


old days of lang syne, 


perchance she would not) at it when it appears among them. For this rea- 


have to complain that rooms were carelessly | on jt seeks its food early in the morning, before 
swept, that work was left undone, or fires lighted | the rest of the feathered tribe are astir, and then 


too late. 

In most country parts of Germany there passes 

current among the people this proverb : 
“He that would thrive 
Must the white sparrow see.’’ 

The meaning of the proverb is not at first sight 
so apparent as that of some others which deed 
late among us, such as “ Early habits make the 
man,” or, * Honesty is the best policy,” ete.; but! 
the moral signification it is intended to convey, is | 
not the less true and important. 


I will therefore | 
here relate the story connected with its origin, 
even as I received it myself from the lips of an 
old friend. 

There was an old farmer, with whom every 
thing seemed to grow worse from year to year. 
His cattle died one by one—the produce of the 
land was not half of that which it ought to be—in 
fact, all his property was, to use a familiar expres- 
sion, “going to the dogs.” Scarcely a week 
passed by that either the tax-gatherer or the 
pawn-broker did not come to his window, and, ad- 
dressing him with a courteous bow, said, “ I am 
really very sorry, Herr Ruckwart, to be obliged 
to put you to inconvenience, but I am compelled 
to do my duty.” The old friends of Herr Ruck- 
wart also tried to do their duty toward him— 
they advised, they entreated, and they helped 
him, but all in vain; and one after another gave 
him up in despair, declaring with a sigh, that alas 
for poor Ruckwart, there was no use in trying to 
help him—he was past being helped.” 

He had one friend, however, whose heart was 
in the right place, and who was not only a good 
man, but a very prudent and clear-sighted one. 
This friend thought he would not give Herr Ruck- 
wart up altogether, without making one more at- 
tempt to save him; so one day, as they were 
drinking their glass of beer together, be led the 
conversation, as though accidentally, to the sub- 
ject of sparrows, relating many anecdotes of these 
birds, and observed how much they bad multiplied 
of late, and how very cunning and voracious they 


goes back to its nest for the rest of the day.” 


> 


“That is very strange !” exclaimed Rugkwart ; 


“T must really try to get a sight of that sparrow, 
and if possible, I will catch it, too.” 


On the morning which followed this conversa- 


tion, the farmer rose with the sun, and sallied 


forth into the fields; he walked around his farm 
—searched the farm-yard in every corner, exam- 
ined the roofs of his garners, and trees of his or- 
chards, to see whether he could discover any 
traces of the wonderful white sparrow. But the 
white sparrow, to the great disappointment of the 
farmer, would not show itself, or stir from its im- 
aginary nest. What vexed the farmer, however, 
still more, was, that although the sun stood high 
in the heavens by the time he had completed his 
rounds, not one of the farm-laborers were astir— 
they, too, seemed resolved not to leave their nests. 
Meanwhile, the cattle in their stalls were bellow- 
ing with hunger, and not a soul was near to give 
them their fodder. 

Herr Ruckwart was reflecting on the disadvan- 
tage of this state of things, when suddenly he per- 
ceived a lad coming out of the house carrying a 
sack of wheat on his shoulders. He seemed to 
be in great haste to get out of the precincts of the 
of the farm; and Herr Ruckwart soon perceived 
that his steps were not bent toward the mill, but 
toward a public house, where Caspar had unhap- 
pily a long score to pay. He hastened after the 
astonished youth, who believed his master still to 
be in the enjoyment of his morning nap, and 
quickly relieved him of his burden. 

The farmer next bent his steps to the cow- 
house, and peeping to see whether the white spar- 
row had perchance taken refuge there, he discov- 


ing a liberal portion of milk through the window 


coffee. 

“ A pretty sort of housekeeping this is!” thought 
the farmer to himself, as he hastened to his wife’s 
apartment and roused her from her slumbers.— 











had become. 


to her neighbor, to mix with her morning cup of 


“ As sure as my name is Ruckwart!” he exclaim- © 


} 


ered, to his dismay, that the milkmaid was hand- © 
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ed in a somewhat angry tone, “there must be an oalhus d from ountit while we 


end of these lazy habits; everything is going 
wrong for the want of somebody to look after 
them! So far as l am concerned, at all events, 


thought the good farmer to himself, 
every day at the same hour I 
do not attend to their duty properly. Besi 
who knows but some fine morning or 
may succeed in catching the sparrow !” 

Days and weeks passed on. The farmer 
hered to his resolution, but he soon forgot 
white sparrow, and only looked after the cattle 
and his corn-fields. Soon everything around him 
wore a flourishing aspect, and men began to ob- 
serve that “Herr Ruckwart (Bae kward) now 
well deserved to be called Herr Vorwart,” ( For- 
ward.) In due course of time his old friend bed 
came to spend the day with him, and inquired, in 
a humorous tone, “ Well, my good fellow, how 
are you getting on now? Ilave you yet succee -ed- 
ed in getting a glimpse of the white sparrow ? 

The farmer only replied to this question by a} 
smile, and then holding out his hand to his old! 
friend, he said, “God bless you, Herder 
have saved me and my family from ruin.” 

Often, in after years, when Herr Ruckwart was 
a prosperous man, respected by his neighbors 
beloved *by his well ordered household, he 
wont to relate this history of his early life 


otl 
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thus by degrees the saying passed into a proverb, | 


“He WHO WOULD THRIVE 
SPARROW SEE.” 


» MUST THE WHITE} 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
A Plea for North-western Ohio. 


Frienp Harris:—Five years observations | 


have led my mind to the conclusion that the re 
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*T will rise 
rose this morning, 
and then I shall get my farm cleared of those who 


ides, 


the 


61 
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escaped, and the 


scorched and wasted pastures of the Weste rn Re- 
serve have not been seen here. 


~ 


Occasional show- 
ers seem to gather around the head of the Lake, 


where there are Jess dissipating winds than along 
the Southern shore. 


The Winters appear to me to 
form and aereeable 
<nows are 


be the most uni- 
the State. Our 
and yet the steady 
cold trom freezing to 10 deg. below zero, give fine 
roads and dry work, until, with a short break-up, 
Spring opens for the plow. 

The corn crop of last year was abundant, but 


not as sound as earlier planting and more culture 
would have made it. 


found in 
never excessive, 


Hay good, and pasturage 
ample and nutritious. Potatoes fine and plenty. 
Apples than an average in quantity, but 
large. These crops seem never to fail, and there 
is more wasted than is raised in some of the coun- 
ties of the State, where lands bear a higher price. 

Whether these results are peculiar to these few 
| years, or the product of permanent causes, time 
/may demonstrate. 

The breeze from the Western prairies and from 
the Lake on the East, are constantly meeting and 
changing upon these forests. The gentle slope of 
this whole region, the natural and artificial drains 
of which can only carry the surplus moisture from 
the surface. The deep rich limestone subsoil, 
with a heavy coating of vegetable mold ‘and loam 
and sand. “hese, and reflections like these, may 
arise in the mind of every inquirer. 
| In the older portions of the State, the farmer is 
}mourning over his decaying fences and wasted 
j\timber. We are driving the axe and the wedge 
|into unculled logs, and we have a sad comfort in 
the fact that we are burning the best shellbark, 
|while so mafiy are at this early day deprived of 


less 


| 


: any means of warmth. 
gion about the head of the Lake is the best adapt-| 


. : ‘ . | 
ed to profitable farming of any in the State. 


: it is too sickl 
The year 1855 was the most disastrous ever! J: 


known here ; the wheat crop, which was excel-| 
lent at harvest, was destroyed by constant rains, | 
the corn crop was drowned out. The pe ople | 
were visited with agues and fevers, which cast a} 
general gloom over the failures of crops, and| 
heightened the prevailing sadness. Notwith-| 
standing, we had abundant crops of grass, very | 
fine potatoes, and a good crop of fruit. No year) 
has done so much to advance this neglected dis- 
trict as that. It has led the minds of the people 
to the necessity of thorough drainage, and now 
section line roads and great ditches are opening 
up woodland and prairie, and preparing the land 
for flood and drought, and these lands are being 
improved with great rapidity. 

The years 1854 and 1856 were characterized 
in most parts of the State by destructive drought. 
Here the wheat crop failed, in consequence of the 
ravages of the insect; but in everything else we 
have been blessed with usual abundance, except- 
ing Summer fruits. 

It is said that less rain falls here than upon the 
Ohio river; but in the above named years they 











But who would live in the “Black Swamp ?” 

My opportunities of knowing 
have been pretty good on this point, and lead me 
to say that the he: alth is as good as in the average 
of he State, and will in a few years be even bet- 
ter. There are here no permanent causes of dis- 


ease. Darwin E. GARDNER. 
Toledo, Feb., 1857. 
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Best Time for Cutting Timber. 





Frrenp Harris :—As I have had some expe- 
rience in cutting timber, and calling myself a close 
observer of such things, your numerous readers 
may place full confidence in my rules for cutting 
and deadening red timber for 
nothing of sap timber. 

The very best time for cutting timber for all 
purposes, is in the months of July and August ; 
and if you have not time at this season of the year 
to cut your timber, it will be full as well and per- 
haps better, to deaden what you intend for the 
next year’s use, and in so doing be sure to cut to 
the red. By following this rule, you will find it 
advantageous in many ways. Timber thus treat- 
ed will last longer, will season quicker, be lighter 


only, I shall say 
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to handle, free from the attacks of worms, and 
when manufactured into barrels, kegs, ete., will 
not be subject to the ravages of bugs, a familiar 
enemy, supposed by some to be a worm, but is a 
small brown bug, about one-fourth of an inch in 
length, and makes its attacks in the Spring 
months. Besides the above advantages, timber 
treated in this manner will burn much more read- 
ily than if cut in Winter or early Spring. 

The practice of cutting timber in February 
should be condemned, for at.this season the sap is 
more generally diffused through the tree, and sap 
is the bait for the bug and worm; hence the im- 
portance of cutting or deadening your timber 
whilst the sap flows in the surface, and this is 
proof against their boring further than through the 
white or sap. Such are my views, based upon 
long and careful experience. If any of your 
readers think it worthy of a trial, I will venture 
to say they will coincide with me. 

B. H. Draper. 

Upper Sandusky, Feb., 1857. 
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Mixing of Corn Blossoms. 


Cou. S. D. Harris :—I see in the Cultivator 
for Jan. 15th, that the Hon. C. Mason, Commis- 
sioner of Patents, warns the public against culti- 
vating the Chinese Sugar Cane in the vicinity of 
Dourah corn, Guinea corn and Broom corn. It 
is equally as necessary to warn the public against 
cultivating it in the vicinity of Maize or Indian 
corn, as the Cane hybridizes with Indian corn as 
readily as with the others. A neighbor of mine 
planted both in his garden last year. The cane, 
growing by the side of the corn, presented quite 
a different appearance from that growing remote 
from the corn—having small imperfect ears grow- 
ing on the panicles, among the seed. 

I see the Cane is highly spoken of for feeding 
hogs and cattle, but have seen no account of ex- 
periments in feeding it to sheep, or speculations 
on the subject. Whatdo you say? I suppose it 
will be very good, unless it causes them to fatten 
too much. Very respectfully, 

Woodsfield, Feb. 1857. J. M. Kirksripe. 








TERMS DENOTING THE EXTERNAL Parts or THE Horse. 


1. Muzzle. ll. Dock. 

2. Race. 12. Quarter. 

3. Forehead. 13. Thigh or Gaskin. 
4. Poll. 14. Hamstring. 

5. Crest. 15. Point of the Hock. 
6. Withers. 16. Common. 

7. Back. 17. Fetlock. 

8. Loins. 18. Large Pastern. 

9. Hip. 19. Small Pastern. 


10. Croup. 20. Hoof. 


21. Coronet. 31. Large Pastern. 
22. Ham or Hock. 32. Fetlock. 

23. Stifles. 33. Common. 

24. Sheath. 34. Knee. 

25. Flank. 85. Arm. 

26. Girth. 36. Breast or Bosom. 
27. Elbow. 37. Point of Shoulder. 
28. Heel. 38. Windpipe. 

29. Hoof. 39. Gullet. 

30. Small Pastern. 40. Jowl. 
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HOW TO JUDGE OF A HORSE’S AGE BY THE TEETH. 





Rising three years. 


Four years. 


There are no certain marks by which we can 
judge truly of the age of a horse but his teeth ; 
and these only for a certain time: after that time, 
there is no method to be depended upon, but we 
may form a good guess by the front teeth of his 
upper jaw, until he is about twelve or thirteen ; 
especially if we take into consideration the coun- 
tenance of the horse, with some other marks 
which we shall point out. A horse has forty 
teeth, 23 called grinders, from which we learn 
nothing of his age; then six above and as many 
below, in the fore part of his mouth, called gath- 
erers, or cutting teeth, and it is from these we 
know his age; then four tushes, two above and 


two below, sometimes named dt teeth, making in | 


all forty. Mares generally have no tusks—their 
teeth are, therefore, only thirty-six. When a colt 
is foaled, he has no teeth in the front of his mouth. 
In a few days, two above and two below make 
their appearance. Soon after these, four others 
appear; after these, it is usually three or four 
months before the corner teeth make their ap- 
pearance. These twelve colt’s teeth in the front 
of the mouth, continue without alteration, till the 
colt is two years or two years and a half old. He 
then begins to lose his colt’s teeth for permanent 


ones, sooner or later, according to the manner in| 


which he has been fed. 

As it is from the front teeth of the lower jaw a 
horse’s age is known, until he is in his eighth 
year, it is to those only we shall confine our at- 
tention. At about two years and a half old, he 
sheds the two middle teeth of the six; (as these 
first appear in the colt’s mouth, so are the first to 
disappear ;) these are succeeded by two perma- 
nent or horse teeth, stronger, of a deeper color, 
and grooved or fluted from top to bottom, with a 
black cavity in the centre. He is now rising three. 


His mouth continues thus till some time in the 
latter part of the fourth year, when the same pro- 
cess takes place with the teeth on each side of the 
two in the centre; so that at four years old, he 
becomes possessed of four horse teeth in the mid- 
dle, with their natural black marks in the centre, 
and one colt’s tooth only on each side. 

The next he sheds are the two remaining, or 
corner teeth. When he has got the successors to 
these, his mouth is full. He is then called a 
horse, five years old; he has the black mark now 
in all the six front teeth. 

During the course of this year, the tusks, situ- 
ated beyond the corner teeth upon the bars, ap- 
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Five years. Seven years. 


pear; he is now five years old, off; and through 

\the whole of the year is “rising six ;’—we say, 
'*he will be six years old next grass.” Some 
time in the last six months of the sixth year, the 
black cavities of the two middle teeth are gradu- 
jally filled up; and when he is turned six years 
old, they are nearly or quite smooth upon the sur- 
face. In the latter part of the seventh year, 
| when the horse is termed “six off,” six past, or 
rising seven, the teeth on each side of the two 
centre ones become gradually possessed of the 
same appearance ; and when he is seven years 
old, the two outside or corner teeth only are 
marked with the black cavity. 

After this period, the horse is said to be aged ; 
and from this time to the completion of his eighth 
year, the mark in the corner teeth continue grad- 
‘ually to disappear, till it is quite goné, when the 
age by the teeth is no longer known. He is now 
“ past the mark of the mouth.” 

After this period, you may judge of the age by 
the marks or cavities in the upper teeth. At 
about ten, the two front teeth have lost their 
marks; the two next them have but little left, 
but in the corner teeth these marks may be read- 
jily seen; these gradually wear out, and during 
the twelfth year are quite erased. The tushes, 
like the teeth, are gradually changing their ap- 
pearance ; they are small, sharp, and shell-like at 
first, and are grooved on their inner surface ; they 
gradually become larger and longer; the concav- 
ities or grooves on their insides also lessen; and 
at about eight, they are nearly lost. At about 
eleven and a half, or twelve, the inside of the tush 
begins to approach towards a round form, and af- 
ter becomes quite round; they are then blunt at 
the top and of a yellowish brown color. The 
teeth of horses, as they advance in years, appear 
longer ; from the gums shrinking from them, they 
get more oblique in their position ; they also ac- 
quire a much darker color. Horse dealers are 
said to practice numerous artifices in order to de- 
ceive their customers with respect to their horses’ 
ages; one of these is termed dishopping, that is, 
making artificial marks in the teeth, when the nat- 
jural ones are worn out; but there is always a 
want of resemblance between the natural and ar- 
tificial mark, You may likewise compare them 
with the state of the tushes. They also knock 
out the corner teeth of four year olds, to make 
them appear five ; for when these are removed, 
they are $8on succeeded by horses’ teeth. 
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For the Ohio Cultvator. | which are noxious, unsightly, and even unclean. 
Improvement of Home Grounds. Is it not true that in numerous instances through- 
a> C emer — f out the length and breadth of our State, rank and 
Ep. ULTIVATOR :—A few w ess since, Tr’ offensive weeds are suffered to grow almost at the 
the first time, I passed over the rich part of our thresholds of the dwelling places of our farmers ? 
State which lies between this place and Chili- Is it not true that in such cases their wives and 
cothe. From an unfavorable position in a crowd- daughters have to trail through those weeds in 
ed stage, I endeavored to take such & passin their passage to and from the dairy-yard or gar- 
view of the country as the opportunity afforded : | gon, to the great detriment of their garments and 
and came to the conclusion that the great value health? And vet these offensive and hurtful in- 
of these lands for farming purposes, iy almost terlopers might be effectually removed by a few 
justified our fathers in crowding the Red man ofl heures of tober : 





from them. Be this as it may, the great value Pyoubtless mach of this neglect is from the want 
and productiveness of those lands must be appa- of consideration, or from a supposition that the 
rent to all who behold them. But that the best | 6» of the eround has no time to spare for such 
disposition and management of them is made, is work ; or, what is a still greater mistake, that it is 
MSS S08 epparens. It seemed to me that the sparse- something beneath the attention of the farmer, 
ness of homes, and the absence of trees and shrub- | whose chief (and with them) only business should 
bery around many of the scattered domicils which be, to attend to his crops and stock. I crant that 
are there, is not in keeping with those broad and seth dhol te the chief business, onl this te 
well-tilled fields. The former feature is doubtless should do, but not leave the other undone. Those 
owing to the great extent of individual possess-| who insist on the performance of the weightier 
ions, the latter to the fact that these farms are, 1M | matters to the exclusion of everything else, know 
a, Parag under the care of tenants who feel but little of the pleasure to be derived from the 
but little interest in the appearance of things |. ging up” of things, and looking at them after- 
around their dwellings. But surely, neither of OE They anieah reflect how pleasing to them- 
these considerations should keep the orners from ese and families it would be. to hee tn old, 
introducing valuable kinds of fruit trees, and stip- leaning worm fences in the vicinity of their homes, 
ulating with their tenantry for their culture and renneeted. sat Teed eth woe Ot fruit-bearing 
protection. And in so doing, the interest and |... and shrubs, instead of burdocks, thistles and 
comfort of both would be advanced. And beyond rank elders, whose purple, but nauseous clusters, 
this, the beauty of our State would be increased, like the apples of Sodom, mock the appetites of 
and the good taste of the traveler gratified, if their children. ’ 
those land-owners would devote a small portion of) | , » ds with 
their revenues to the embellishment of the grounds The business of adorning home ae oe 
contiguous to every home. In some instances whatever may be obtained of the beautiful among 
this has been done; and yet it appeared to me, | Plants and trees, may well be termed the poetry 
that through the whole extent of that fertile tract, of agriculture, as there eee of recreation is % 
there is rather an extraordinary lack of fruit and than of drudgery ; and it greatly increases the ties 
ornamental trees. : which bind families to their homes, and citizens 
But the lack of the adornment of home grounds |'® their country. Beautiful and grand scenery 
is by no means confined to any one part of our|#!Ways endears a country to its inhabitants ; and 
State ; for it is too evident that most of us, farm-| Where it is most striking, those who dwell there 
ers, do, in this respect, live below our privileges. OT Temove elsewhere, will always be found cher- 
Among the hundreds of thousands who own homes, ishing their native land and the homes of their 
there are but comparatively few who give much childhood with a life-long love. Hence it be- 
attention to the cultivation of trees and shrubs as |°°™*S the duty of all, aecording to their ability, to 
ornaments to their homesteads. But it is not un- make their homes attractive, and thus enhance the 
likely that many are deterred from works of this ¢@Uty of their country. 
kind, from associating the idea of considerable la-| These and many other considerations, lead me 
bor and expense with their accomplishment; be- to think that a general effort to improve home 
ing accustomed to see such things on the grounds grounds ought to be made, believing that it would 
of the rich only, where rare exotics and costly strengthen our attachment to our beloved land, 
preparations for their reception, involved a large and help to exalt us in the sight of enlightened 
expenditure. The mistake with such is, in sup- | humanity throughout the world. J. Lawton. 
posing that costly plants or trees are essential to| Columbus, Feb., 1857. 
door-yard embellishment ; when, on the contrary,| Remarxs.—Our venerable correspondent, who is 
ne = need hardly go off his own grounds to| , representative from Washington county in the pres- 
ewe he selection of trees, shrubs and plants, ent Legislature, has seen the Scioto Valley much as 
which, if carefully transplanted and cultivated, | : ' 
would repay him a hundred fold for his labor, in. others see it who come from more tasteful regions. 
the comfort and beauty they would confer. Rich, generous and wasteful are many of the Vir- 
But there are too many who not only do not ginia settlers, who looked more to the main chance 
draw the beautiful in nature around their dwell-|of a substantial fortune, than to the comforts and 
ings, but neglect to remove from th@ice things | elegancies of life; while the numerous tenantry of 
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these large landholders, have not had the ability or for forty years, would give a sum about equal to 


the taste to secure either. But wecan point to many 


recent and rare exceptions to this criticism in the 
Scioto Valley.—Ep. 
~~2eoe-+- -_--— 


Investments in Education. 





ADVANTAGES THEREOF TO FarmMeRS AND MECHANICS. 


Written for the Ohio Cultivator, by L. A. Hixt 


cr. 


The notion is yet too prevalent that investments 
in Education are not the most profitable that can 
be made. This writer has no doubt that money 
expended upon High Schools in the rural dis- 
tricts, never fails to meet all the demands of econ- 
omy and profit. 

But before we begin to cypher, let an apology 
be entered for dwelling upon a mercenary argu- 
ment. Loftier motives than mere dollars and 
cents should guide us; and yet, with the poor and 
the moderately rich, it is important to count the 
cost, and ask whether it will pay. 


Suppose, then, a farmer has a hundred acres of 


ground, and it should be so situated as to be a de- 
sirable site for a High School. He could afford 
to give ten acres for the school lot, and $500 to- 
ward the building, because the institution would 


add from one thousand to two thousand dollars of} 
value to his property, according to the worth of 


his school. 
building, for the Professors and such others as 
might desire to live in contact with its great lite- 
rary and moral advantages. Let no one deem 
this an extravagance. 


A ten thousand dollar building would add fif- | 


teen dollars to every acre within half a mile of it. 
This would give $9,000. It would add ten dol- 


lars to every acre within half a mile farther, giv-| 
And for another half mile around, | 


ing $6,000. 
the increase of value would be at least five dol- 
lars per acre, giving about $5,000—making in all 
$20,000. This is a safe calculation. The best 
men wish to purchase farms where there are the 
best educational facilities, and will make a great 


differetice in the value they place upon land, ac- | 


cording as it is thus situated or not. 

But suppose you own a farm in a neighborhood 
proposing to build a School House of this kind, 
and you should not desire to sell;—where, you 
may ask, will be the profit of $500 paid to the 
building? Greater still will be the profit in di- 


minishing the expense of the good education of for educational purposes. 


all your children. Four years at a foreign school, 
where no greater advantages will be enjoyed than 
you can provide at home, will cost about $200 


Small lots would be needed near the | 


the saving of $3,600 in education. This also is a 
cafe calculation, and it would pay in any sense in 
which you can consider it. 

But there are other advantages which should 
|not be disregarded : 
| 1. The literary life that would be stimulatcd | 
such an institution, would direct the atieuiiou of 
your children to elevating thoughts and virtuous 
sentiments,—thus saving them from the too fre- 
quent fatality of vicious associations. This ad- 
vantage is above all price. 

2. It would insure the good education of your 
children, thus placing them on an equality with 
the best of society. This also is inestimable, for 
the best business capital a young man can start 
with, is a quick mind, a sound judgment, and lib- 
eral information. 

3. It would save the health of your children 
from the often fatal influences they would encoun- 
ter at the foreign school. Health is above all 
price, for without it wealth and science and fame 
are sheer mockeries. 

4. It would save your daughters from the idle- 
ness, fashion and extravagance which are so much 
encouraged at the foreign school. This of itself 
would be worth more than $500 at six per cent. 
compound interest, for forty. years! 

Is there, then, any other investment of $10,000 
that would pay as well? If not, then old Mam- 
mon himself would vote for it; and when its 
moral benefits are considered, every truth and 
‘every virtue under heaven plead for it. 

Some reflections. Much is said about the “dig- 
‘nity of labor.” In what consists its real dignity ? 
In the intelligence and virtue of the laborers 
themselves. It is not the profession that honors 
the man, but the man that dignifies his profession. 
If all the lawyers, doctors and clergymen of the 
city could be turned into the streets as scavengers, 
‘the dignity of that pursuit would straightway be 
exalted heaven high above all other employments, 
‘and every graduate from College would at once 
seek a situation as street cleaner, because in that 
|calling would be found the best society. 

Let, then, the farmers and mechanics attend to 
‘the means of exalting their pursuits to the head 
of all human interests in honor and dignity. This 
ean be done only by thoroughly educating your 


} 


,sons and daughters in home schools, where they 
! 


| would learn practical wisdom. 
| It is bad policy to send money away from home 
By so doing, a very 
few neighborhoods are built up at your expense, 
and your own locality suffers. 


It is time the people of Ohio were seriously 


per year, making $800 for each of your children;| considering the question of an independent and 


and if they are five in number, the aggregate cost 
of their education would amount to $4,000. On 
the contrary, the cost at the home school would 
be within $400, for their services will pay all 
other expenses. Tuition only is counted in this 
case. Here you have a clear pecuniary advan- 
tage of $3,600 profit on your investment of $500. 
This amount at six per cent., compound interest, 


|practical system of home education. It is time 


iall foreign schools were superceded—for on the 
whole, they are of doubtful benefit. 

There is ever found the most of virtue, happi- 
ness and wealth, where there is the greatest liber- 
‘ality in respect to intellectual and moral culture. 
| Intellect moves the world, and is completely sov- 
\ereign over business success. 
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CHINESE Seana Cane SeEep.—We received one box 


of this seed, and the demand was so constant that all | 


was sold in a few days. We have now on the w ay 


| crease of horses at home. 
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been to the West, i in the tide of emigration, ont in 
some degree to the South, while the steady increase 
of mule raising has operated directly against the in- 
The prospective demand 
for next season is fully as good as that of last year. 

. ntaptiee 


Notices of Publications Received. 

| Arnotp’s Lecrures oN ANATOMY, PuysioLocy, Hy- 
GIENE AND Disease; Its Cause, Prevention and 
Cure. Written in a familiar style, designed for 
the general reader. By J.L Arnold, M. D.  Il- 
lustrated Edition. Cincinnati: H. M. Rulison, 
Queen City Publishing House, 115 Main street. 
Philadelphia: D. Rulison, Quaker City Publish- 
ing House. 1856. 


Our readers have seen the advertisement of this 
| work in our Advertiser, by Mr. Rulison, who has for- 


a larger lot, but as it was sent from Georgia by way|“ urded us a copy for examination, and we find it just 


of Tennessee, it got delayed by ice in the river, and| “hat the title indicates. 


has not yet arrived. 


If some people would spend 


As soon as it comes, we wil]| Part of the time w hich they devote to learning about 


despatch the many orders on hand, and be ready for| the ends of the earth, in studying upon themselves, 


more. 


We wish to say to those who get the seed of| they would have a kind of knowledge too much over- 


us, that we have none of Col. Peters’ pamphlets to| looked, and quite as important. 


distribute, but shall publish in the Cultivator the es- 


sential facts in relation to culture and manufacture of | 


this popular plant. 


Transactions of the New Hampshire State Ag- 
ricultural Society for 1855. This is the fourth an- 


| nual Vol. of this Society, for which we are under ob- 


Srep Corn.—The early frosts of last Fall cut off} ligation to Jas. O. Adams of Manchester, Secretary. 


much of the field corn before it was ripe, and we 
look for a scarcity of good seed corn. We advise 


farmers to test their seed in season, and if they have | 


not a good article, be looking out for some that is| waking up, as this Report amply shows. 


good. 


Tue New Cararocue of the Columbus Nursery, 
which was to have been printed last month, has been 
delayed till the present time. It will immediately be 
sent to all who have signified their desire to receive 
or may hereafter do so. Address M. B. Bateham & 
Co., or Editor Ohio Cultivator. 


Tue Fruit Prospects in all quarters except South- 
ern Ohio and Kentucky, are very favorable. 


--eCc 


What becomes of the Horses? 





A comparison of the stock tables in the report of 
the State Auditor, as given in the last number of the 
Cultivator, shows a falling off in the number of 
horses from the preceding year. In our paper for 
last year, (Sept. 1, p. 263,) we instituted some com- 
parisons, showing that the returns for 1855 showed a 
decrease from 1854, up to which time there had been 
a steady increase. The total number of horses re- 
turned in 1854, was 632,598 ; in 1855, 624,746; in 
1856, 621,443 ; while the increase of value upon this 
diminished number, is nearly $5,000,000. This last 
item may be a whim of the assessors ; at all events, 
it shows a great advance in the estimation of horses. 

Very few horses have been taken to the Eastern 
markets for sale, of late years, as prices here would 
not justify ; but the constant and silent drain has 








| Agriculturally, New Hampshire is not what Western 


people would call “a great State,” as we had occa- 
sion to know in our early years ; but the people are 
We are es- 


pecially pleased with the Secretary’s abstract of lo- 


| cal reports. 


Transactions of the Michigan State Agricultural 
Society for 1855, being the seventh annual Report 


,| for that State ; for which we have to thank J. C. 


Holmes, Secretary at Detroit. This is a thick Vol. 
of 842 pages, and contains some excellent papers.— 
But if we were a Michigander, we would protest 
against taking up so much space with local premium 
lists. 

Onto Journa or Epucation.—It has come to pass 
in the course of political events, that our late office 
neighbor, Rev. Anson Smyth, has been elected to 
the office of State Commissioner of Schools for this 
commonwealth, which also made it necessary to elect 
a new Editor for the Journal of Education in his 
place. John D. Caldwell, late of Cincinnati, has 
been called to the post, and is now in that office. 


Morris & Wits’ Home Jovryat, comes with 
the cleanest face of all our weekly exchanges, and 
it is about the only one of the purely literary class 
that we always read through. The Home Journal is 
not like any other paper, any more than Gen. Mor- 
ris and N. P. Willis are just like any other men ; 
these veteran litterateurs are an institution by them- 
selves. Terms, $2 a year in advance. Address 
Morris & Willis, N. Y. 
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A Dish of Hash. 





We hed so many fat steaks, roasts, and baskets of 
apples in last No., that we did not think best to 
warm upa dish of hash; but we must save some 
nice scraps that have been kept over and picked up 
since, and shall begin with a rousing 
Cock-a-doodle-doo! 


For that splendid pair of Brahma fowls which Mrs. 
Mason of West Jefferson, Madison Co., sent to Mas- 
ter Lu for the interest she took in his hen specula- 
lations, as set forth in our Ist of January No. We 
do not know whether Mrs. Mason has any birds to 
sell, but if she has, and these are a fair sample, there 
are no better to be found in the State. Master Lu 
puts ona good many gullinaceous airs since he has 
installed these aristocratic birds, and thinks he will 
train that Brahma cock to the saddle, and leave the 
little pony entirely to Jennie. We shall see. 

Friend Johnson of Harrison Co., sends us a story of 
A Wonderful Cat, 

In his family, of which he says : 

“Some time ago the family were aroused by the 
cries of an old favorite cat, a while before day in the 
morning. She was running from room to room, as if 
in great distress. I thought she had been accident- 
ally left in the house, and got up immediately and let 
her out. In less than two minutes she was running 
through the house in the same distressed condition. 
By this time some of the family were alarmed, think- 
ing the cat was mad, and various suggestions were 
made respecting her disposition. 
covered that she wanted to draw attention to a door 
that leads into the cellar. With light in hand we 
opened the door. The old cat ran down the steps 
and straight to a tub of soft soap, in which her over- 
grown kitten was swamped. As soon as the young 
cat was released, she seemed perfectly satisfied. In 
order to get into the house to give notice of her kit- 
ten’s situation, the cat had to climb a smooth pole 
more than twenty feet high, to get in at a window up 
stairs; a thing that she never did before nor since. 


At length we dis- | 
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Horses hitched up and shivering in the wind, 
While their masters were off by the half day or 
half night, in comfortable quarters,—we have wished 
these horses could slip their fastenings and either 
ring the door bell, or put a hind foot gently through a 
, panel of the door, as a hint towards better treatment. 
Now we are on the subject of animals, we must tell 
ja good one of Hon. P. Cornwell! of Belmont, who 
| says 

The Ohio Cultivator is just like his Pig! 

“ So long as the corn lasts it is regularly at the gate, 
but when the corn fails the pig is missing,—so here 
is an ear for the next year.” Yes sir! that will al- 
ways fetch it, but we don’t come up to an empty 
trough. 

A Right Spunky Girl 

Is Franc. Maxon of Washington Co., who writes to 
commend our mode of dealing with the horse critics, 
and says if we need any assistance, a host of Culti- 
| vator Girls will come at a moment’s notice. Bless 
jyou, Franc ! they have done so in the same way you 
| did, with rousing lists of subscribers. We never had 
so much cause to be grateful to kind friends as we 
are now. Our excellent friend, Chas. Robb, of Cler- 
mont, says the Ohio Cultivator has been worth 

A Million of Dollars 

| To the agriculture of that country. We think it is 
| quite as useful as any other institution. 

Friend Winder of Champaign, speaks of 

Corn and Cob Meal for Sheep, 
| And says that a neighbor of his fed fine ground meal 
to his sheep, and in consequence they scoured badly 
and died. We should expect they would ; fine meal 
should be fed sparingly, and always mixed with coarse 
fodder ; or what is better, grind the grain very coarse, 
| and it is much less liable to do mischief. 

|The Wool Business 


| 


The old cat had access to the cellar through a win-|Is looking up, and those farmers who have good 
dow five feet above the flcor. The soap was directly | flocks of sheep, are in a fair way to make a good 
under the window, and the young cat not being ac-| 


‘ ; : ; thing of them the coming season. 
quainted with the arrangement, jumped into the tub! Be ee re 


In fact, so far as 


in attempting to follow his mother.” 
This shows her to have been a very motherly cat, 

but we can tell an original story of 

A Sagacious Dog, 


Which took place in this city a few daysago. A’ 


gentleman in calling upon a friend, was attended as 
usual by his dog—a large half spaniel—which waited 
on the porch while his master was doing his errand 
inside. The weather was cold, and the dog, thinking 
perhaps that his master was tarrying too long, went 
to the bell pull, and rearing on his hind legs, took the 
knob in his mouth and aroused the inmates by a lusty 
jingle of the bell. A servant came to answer the 
call, and discovered the trick of the dog in imitating 
the formula by which his master was admitted in- 
doors. That was a good hint, and we have wished 
that 


we can judge now, 

| The Farmers’ Prospects 

| Are decidedly improving, both for stock and produce. 
The advantage has been in the hands of the farmers 
for some time, and we see no prospect that the scep- 
| tre is to pass from them. 


A correspondent writing from Massillon, 
Asks if Huckleberries can be Cultivated. 

We should say not, but if any body says to the 
contrary, from experience, we would like to have him 
make it manifest. We have gathered this fruit in 
most perfection upon the rocky sides of the Green 
Mountains in New England, and have also gathered 
very good berries, in tolerable plenty, from a dried-up 
marsh in Ashtabula county. They are also to be 
found upon the knobs in South-eastern Ohio, but we 
|judge that civilization would be fatal to them. 
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HORTICULTURAL. 


Apples for Southern Ohio. 


Mr. M. B. Batenam :—Will you please make out 
and publish in the Cultivator a list of apples adapted 
for Southern Ohio—say for an orchard of 100 trees, 
for a farmer’s family, and oblige, yours, &c., 

Samve. Barr, Amanda, O. 

In complying with the above request, I- will name 
such apples as are known to succeed well in most 
parts of Southern Ohio, and generally throughout 
the South-western country ; but it should be under- 
stood that in certain localities, especially in the rich 
valleys of rivers, some of the best varieties are sub- 
ject to such maladies as bitter rot, fungus, leaf rust, 
etc., fur which no remedy or preventive has been 
discovered. I have omitted some varieties of excel- 
lent Southern apples which are not generally known 
as yet, and the trees cannot be procured atthe nur- 
series, except of very small size—indeed, I do not 
suppose that all of those named in the selection can 
be found of good size at any one nursery in the coun- 
try, at the present time, as there is a great scarcity 
Hence I have 
in some cases named several varieties of similar qual- 


of the best varieties of apple trees. 


ities, which may serve as substitutes for each other 
The number of sorts may seem greater than is needed 
by most families, but it is not as great as I would plant 
for my own family use ; and I am convinced that 
most farmers’ families would use more apples for 
food, and find much advantage thereby, if their or- 
chards contained a larger assortment of the best va- 
rieties adapted for all seasons and purposes. 

The selection is intended for an orchard of 100 
trees, to embrace about 40 varieties designed for fam- 
ily use, and extending through the entire season.— 
The figure before each name designates the number 
of trees I would plant of that variety. Names in 
italic are synonymous with those just preceding. 


Summer APPLEs. 


4. Early Harvest, Prince’s Yellow Harvest—Best 
early, tart. 

1. Summer Sweet, June Sweet—Earliest sweet, 
good, rather small. 

2. Early Strawberry, Red Juneating — Beautiful 
and excellent. 

1. Early Chandler—Striped, acid, very productive 
and good South. 

2. Large Sweet Bough—Large, handsome, rich 
and sweet. 
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3. Red Astrachan—Beautiful, large, excellent for 
market and cooking. 

2. Keswick Codlin—English ; very productive and 
good, only for cooking. 

2. Am. Summer Pearmain—Handsome, very de- 
licious high flavor. 

1. Golden Sweeting—Productive, good for baking 
and for stock. 

1. Early Pennock—Large, striped, acid, good for 
cooking. 

1. Summer Queen—Similar to last, better flavor, 
less productive. 


. Fatt App.es. 

4. Gravenstein— Large, beautiful striped, excel- 
lent for table or cooking. ” 

2. Cooper—Large greenish striped, excellent, for 
a short time. 

2. Jersey Sweet—Rather small, productive, de- 
licious sweet. 

2. Pomme Royal, or Dyer—Large, excellent, fine 
for cooking. 

6. Fall Pippin, Golden Pippin—Very large, best 
of all for cooking. 

2. Orange Sweet, Mt. Pleasant Sweet, London 
Sweet, Pumpkin Sweet—Any of these, for apple but- 
ter and molasses. 

2. Ohio Nonpariel, ( Cogswell ?)—Beautiful large 
striped, excellent. 

2. Lowell, or Orange— Fine yellow, oily skin, 
much esteemed. 

2. Maiden’s Blush, Hawthornden or Mountaineer— 
Good for cooking and drying. 

2. Smoke House or Early Rambo—Excellent, large 
striped, resembles Rambo. 

4. Rambo—Very productive, everywhere esteemed, 
late Fall. 


WINTER APPLES. 


2. Domine or Wells—Greenish striped, productive, 
good early Winter. 

2. Ortley or White Bellflower—Whitish yellow, 
excellent, Dec. and Jan. 

4. Yellow Bellflower—Large, long, yellow, much 
esteemed. 

2. Western Spy—Large striped, fine for cooking 
and for market. 

2. Fallenwalder, Tulpehocken—Very large, green- 
ish, for cooking and drying. 

6. Newtown Spitzenberg, (Red Vandervere ?) — 
Handsome, finest flavor. 

2. Vandervere Pippin— Greenish striped, large, 
productive, for cooking. 

2. Golden Russet, (American) — Smallish, very 
high flavor, much esteemed. 

3. Winter Sweet Paradise — Best sweet for 
Winter. 

3. Talman’s Sweet—The best of all apples for 
baking. 
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4. White Pippin, (Canada Pippin or Canada Ret- 
nette ?)—Good and profitable. 


4. Smith’s Cider—Very productive, large, hand-| 
|ers’ Association, in Cincinnati, the following com- 


some, good for general purposes. 

1. Pryor’s Red—Large russety red, excelient, mod- 
erate bearer. 

2. Milam or Blair—Very productive, good for rich 
soils, South. 

2. Rome Beauty—Very large, handsome, good, 
especially for market. 

2. Wine Sap—Small, red, excellent, good keeper, 
fine for cider. 

4. Rawle’s Janette—The most popular apple of 
Kentucky ; for rich soils. 

2. Willow or Willow Twig — Greenish striped, 
long keeper, good for cooking. 


Note.—Most of the Summer and Fall apples of 
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Remedy for Rot in Grapes. 


At a recent meeting of the American Wine Grow- 


munication was read from Mr. Werk, on the subject 


\of Grape Rot: 


Allow me to explain to you the trials I have 
made in this country, in the cultivation of the 
grape, during the last eleven years, and my in- 
tentions for the future in regard to the rot. It is 
a remarkable fact that vines never fail, in this 
country, in their flowering period; at least, I 
never have witnessed it. They hang as full of 
grapes as they can, every year. The favorable 
flowering of the vines, in the greatest part of the 
old country, generally is the barometer of an 
abundant crop, and if the flowering of the vines is 
ja failure, the crop, of course, is a failure—the en- 


‘emy there and the rot here. The quality there 


|depends alone on the dry, warm summer, to bring 
~ »e yy i j __ bd c ; M4 ‘ 
South and West, but not the Winter varieties.—| the grapes to maturity, which is 


the Northern and Eastern States, succeed well at the 


i : — a never the case 
Hence such kinds as Baldwin, Esopus Spitzenberg,| here, (if the vines are not overladen with fruit,) 


But 

|this rot is the only main destroyer of our grapes. 
Professor Liebig in his complete books of 

| Chemistry, speaks of the observations of Dr. Ha- 

eae 

lez on the blight in hops and other plants (pages 


Seek-no-further, R. I. Greening, etc., are not in-|on account of the season being too long. 
cluded in the foregoing list. M. B. B. 
-s2ee* 
An Insect on the Pie Plant. 

Cor. Harris :—I wish to gain some informa-| 39, 40,) who states that the development of the 
tion through the Cultivator in regard to an insect} growth of plants depends on the supply of nour- 
which has done much injury to our pie plants for) ishment and moisture from the soil, which is de- 
a couple of years past. The bug or insect is) termined by a certain temperature and dryness of 
about half an inch in length, nearly round, of a the atmosphere. ‘The absorbent power “a plants 
brown color. It burrows in the earth near the the motion of their sap, depends on evaporation ; 
root of the plant, and makes its attack by crawl-|the amount of food necessary for the nutditinn 
ing up the stem about two inches from the ground,| which is absorbed, is proportional to the amount 
and perforates the stem nearly through, then of moisture given out (evaporation) in a given 
moves upwards about its length and makes anoth-| time. When the plant has taken up a maximum 
er incision, and so on till it reaches the leaf, ren-| of moisture, and the evaporation is suppressed by 
dering the stalk unfit for use, and greatly injuring |low temperature or by continued wet weather, 
the plant, as a kind of gum oozes out at each in-|the supply of food, the nutrition of the plant, 
cision. If you can suggest a remedy or prevent- | ceases, the juices stagnate and are altered. They 
ive, we shall be very thankful. Yours, &c., | now pass into a state in which they become a fer- 
Lizzix, of Fremont, O. | tile soil for microscopic plants. When rain falls 

Remarxs.—This is the first we have heard or seen | ‘ter hot weather, and is followed by great heat 
of any insect attacking the pie plant; and if any Without wind, so that every part of the plant is 


other readers of the Cultivator have observed the op-| prerw serene Bay. he Mag ro 9 oo with 
erations of the animal referred to by Lizzie, we hope | endnes. aia the plants hay Patan gry 
they will let us know, and when it appears again,| past” or scorching (sonaer eat - ped burnt 
send us a specimen in a quill or other contrivance by | or sun blight.” ; 
letter, as we cannot judge from the above description | Now, if these remarks are well founded, and I 
whether it is a grub or a beetle. We would advise | do believe they are, then we will be nearer to our 
Lizzie to try the experiment of placing slacked lime | point of preventing our grapes from rotting, in 
or wood ashes around the plants, say a pint or so to|2V9iding too rapid growth in the fore part of the 
each, if of good size, repeating the application after| othe We have been cultivating our vineyards 
heavy rains, during the season of the appearance of| Ce tae Masher os Gey oe in te Wen 


; _| portion of the vine countries of Europe. 
the insects. Tobacco stems, from vind factory, if} and dig them three or four times at least twice in 
to be had, may be still more effective, or watering] season, and by so much cultivation in such rich 


occasionally with soap suds,or a decoction of quassia| and fertile soil and climate, we urge the vines in 
chips from the drug store. M. B. B. | their growth, keep the soil moist, and procure for 


——__—_—-+22--____— |the plant too much nourishment at once, by re- 
Last week we had a very warm snap of weather—/| taining the moisture in the soil, call forward in 
now it is cold again, and no snow to cover the ground. the loose cultivated soil, the influence of the at- 
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mosphere, and in this way have our plants fairly | 


prepared for the approach of our enemy, with 
which we are all very well acquainted—cold, fog 
and warm moist atmosphere—so that by the ap- 
pearance of one or the other of these enemies, our 
grapes rot, and often from one-half to three-fourths 
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The result of this was, I obtained in the year 
*D9 near seven hundred gallons of wine, and in 
the year ’06 about five hundred gallons to the 
acre, while in the same year, in vineyards along- 
side, of the same age, and on the same exposure, 
only one hundred to one hundred and fifty gal- 





are gone in twenty-four hours. As the supera-|lons to the acre was obtained. 
bundance of moisture is taken up and the evapo-| Last summer was a very dry summer, but our 
ration suppressed, it of course leaves the enemy a grapes rotted. By the observations of Dr. Halez, 
greater chance for his ravages. This is not the;we can easily account for this. The winter of 
case so much in the greatest portion of the vine|’55 and ’56 was very cold, and the soil was frozen 
countries of Europe, as the soil and climate is not) from one to two teet deep. The whole continent 
so rich and fertile as here, and of course frequent, was covered with snow one or two feet deep.— 
hoeing and higher culture is necessary to obtain! The result of this was a late Spring—the soil en- 
from the soil the substance by provoking the in-|riched by the snow and loosened by the frost, 
fluence of atmospheres to the soil. ‘caused such a luxurious vegetation at once, that 
The largest portion of us vine growers have | in four weeks we had flowers and grapes formed ; 
often noticed that about the time the rot appears,|the vine plants were met in the highest and rich- 
wine plants of a yellowish pale color alongside of'|€st state of vegetation, with a cold night at first, 
other vines with a dark green healthy color, both and two warm rains followed, with great heat in 
fruit and leaves remain healthy and sound, whilst second and third ; the rot we had last season, and 
the dark green and healthy-colored fruit are partly | the mischief was done. _This was the reverse in 
destroyed, and the leaves have lost their healthy | 1853, as the winter of o2 and ‘63 was mild and 
appearance after the attack of the enemies, cold| dry, and the spring of °63, with the fore part of 
and fog, or a warm moist atmosphere. The cause | the summer, dry and warm, the growth was reg- 
of this is admirably explained in the remarks of | ular and less rapid, and the consequence was a 
Dr. Halez in his observations on plants in gen-| ich grape year. . ; 
eral. I dug down to the roots of many pale and| According to all this, I came to the conclusion 
also dark green colored vines, after the rot had|to lay my vineyards dry, summer and winter, not 
made its appearance, and without exception, I| cultivate them in the spring, except to scrape 
found the pale colored in a harder soil and gen-| them, to keep the grass down, summer prune, and 
erally on places where the water could run off with all those planted wide enough apart to admit 
easily ; the reverse was the case in the dark green | Of it, T will roll with a path roller, as soon as the 
colored plants. | frost is out of the ground, to prevent the absorp- 
Eleven years ago I planted my first vineyard | "0? . and atmospheric ey Oe check 
in this country, in a timothy field of eleven acres. | the growth eth asad, but in the fall, on the 
I had learned the cause of the rot from other ex-| kernels are formed, and the fruit begins to change 
seinianidh wiles comeenine: tent sdemeeaiittiedt tie he | Color; at this moment we know that all plants 
perienced wine growers, they remarking that the) ll the rishment to ripen their frait and 
tog and the wet summers were the cause of the) _— pecan Pee p80 m4 f hi ops 
rot, and this led me to think that if the plants | ¥°O% ‘a anes - sa = a a wa “ 7 
were far apart and the soil covered with other|*™ 7° . re a me rs aii, a = 
vegetations, the fog and the wet summers would| Wil! ee poe a vs ie j J aatt aiecsiaias 
not have the same effeet, as the soil keeps dry ~ pore ae ‘tak ee an a - im ache “yr 
under the grass. The rains falling in the morn-|° Pager tines Pee —_— - pa - sgt toeecheeragg de 
ing, during which the rot prevails, will run off in| this part of the vineyard weighed 98 degrees, and 
wa a . he rene the Isabella 101 degrees, while the must of anoth- 
part, and what is absorbed by the soil will soon pe f the pgehvatia rpg y 
be taken up by the grass. er aig of the anmne viney ard, and of the same ex- 
4 _ |posure, not cultivated in the autumn, the Catawba 
The result of this was, I made the first crop in| must weighed 92 degrees, and the Isabella 90 de- 
this vine and timothy field, without any rot in| grees on the saccarometer. 
1850, and so cmey yo in succession, until °54,|° It seems to me that any means we can discover 
but in the spring of ’54 my timothy ran out. I|to check the growth of vegetation in the early 
plowed the field, and that year the greatest por- part of the season, will be a help to conquer the 
tion of my crop was destroyed by the rot, in spite enemy, the rot, be it by the reverse of culture— 
of the wide planting. By plowing, of course I) that is, cultivate in the fall when the grapes 
urged the vegetation and made the soil more fer-| change color—press the ground in the spring, to 
tile, and retained the moisture of this already rich check the absorption of atmospheric moisture in 
soil, and prepared my fruit for destruction by the | part, or by any means we can imagine, check the 
ee ‘too luxuriant vegetation in the spring and first 
One of my vineyards was not hoed for two| part of summer, a step will be taken toward the 
years, only scraped to. keep the grass down, plant-| production of grapes instead of wood, and per- 
ed three by six feet apart ; the vines are laid dry | haps will enable us to plant many European kinds 
by drawing the soil to the plants as we do in ajof vines in this rich and fertile climate, as for 
potato or corn field, so that the water can run/them the too rich and rapid vegetation, with too 
off. ‘long a season, is destruction. 
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Dome Miscellany, 
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We have quite a number of good poetical contribu- 
tions from our lady friends, which are worthy of pub- 
lication, but we must indulge sparingly in this kind 
of literature, in the limited space we devote to Mis- 
cellany. Please give us practical articles as far as 
possible ; let them be well condensed and pointed 
right at the mark. 

s<ece 


Written for the Ohio Cultivator. 


Little Lessons by the Wayside. 

“Ten minutes for refreshments !” shouted the 
conductor, and the door closed with a bang. The 
brakemen were at their posts, and after a few 
jars and jerks, the train stopped at the Dunkirk 
station. 

As usual, most of the gentlemen left the cars 
and stepped off upon the platform of the station 
house. Little children jumped down from the 
seats to rest their cramped limbs, and their poor 
tired mothers arose to rest theirs. All day and 
the preceding night had we been riding, and both 
mind and body were well nigh exhausted by the 
continuous jar and rumble; though the thought 
was cheering, that each moment brought us nearer 
our dear ones at home. 

“ Newspapers ?” called out a little boy, as he 
passed through the car with an armful of damp 
papers, and he was followed by several little vend- 
ers of apples, peanuts, and pop-corn, and lastly 
and most welcome, a little mulatto with a can of 
fresh water, that was gratefully refreshing. 

Scarcely had the door closed behind him, when 
it was opened, and two ladies entered, each with 
a babe in her arms. They were both young and 
well-dressed, and a striking resemblance showed 
them at once to be sisters. Leisurely they passed 
up the aisle, halting at one vacant seat and then 
another, until they came to one that had all the 
day been occupied by two gentlemen, on leaving 
which, one had purposely placed his traveling bag 
and overcoat in it, as signal of occupancy. As 
they were hesitating, a lady near ventured to re-. 
mark that that seat was engaged, and pointed to 
a vacant one near by, equally as pleasant. But 
it mattered not to them who claimed possession, if 
they considered it preferable, and chose to sit 
there. So valise and overcoat were tossed over 
to a seat in the vicinity, and then after arranging 
their shawls and baskets, they seated themselves 
with an air of ease and complaisance. 

The ten minutes elapsed, and the passengers 
began to return, and finally the shout of the 
whistle, with the conductor’s “all aboard !” brought 
all to their places, among whom were our two 
fellow travelers whose seat had just been appro- 
priated. One, comprehending the position of 
things, dropped meekly down in a convenient 


seat; but the other, who, we doubt not, had his! 


| 


seat been asked for, would have gallantly yielded | 
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der them uncomfortable. 
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it, even for an uncomfortable one, remarked in a 
polite though pointed manner, while a flush man- 
tled his fine face, “ Ladies, my friend and I have 
occupied this seat since morning, and as our bag- 
gage was left here in our absence as sufficient in- 
dication of its engagement, I must ask you to take 
another seat.” 

The younger one took up her child and seemed 
about to comply, when the elder, with insulting 
coolness, replied : 

“You are no gentleman, sir, to make such a 
request of a lady with a baby in her arms |” 

A baby in her arms! How I longed to snatch 
away the sweet young thing, and teach it to be 
kind and loving and generous, as it grew up to 
womanhood, before the mother should poison its 
young heart by her selfish example ! 

But I did no such thing. I only looked on 
with the rest, while the gentleman gathered up 
his coat and seated himself elsewhere. The cars 
rumbled on with the same dull monotony, and my 
thoughts wandered quietly away, but all they 
found were unhappy homes, restless hearts and 
scolding wives, while over all, like an evil thing, 
hovered the spirit of selfishness. No wonder the 
next scenes were those of runaway husbands, 
whom, poor men, we didn’t blame a bit, only 
pitied ; for what sort of light or love could ema- 
nate from two such cold, selfish hearts ? 

Again the whistle sounded. Another station 
was reached, and a rosy-cheeked Scotch girl en- 
tered, and took a side seat, for it was fall then, 
and the stoves had not been put up so as to ren- 
The train moved on, 
and I looked at the pretty stranger with a good 
deal of interest, as she drew from the pocket of 
her neat calico dress a little red stocking, and 
commenced knitting, as unconscious as though all 
present had a mind as full of pleasant thoughts as 
herself. Pretty soon by some movement of her 
arm the ball rolled from her lap, and unwound 
itself along the floor to the feet of a gentleman 
near, who instantly picked it up and gracefully 
returned it. A pretty blush stole over her face 
as she received it, and her voice was sweet with 
kindness as she uttered a frank but 
“thank you !” 

*Twas a small act, and but two little words that 
we hear every day, still my heart went out to 
her, as to a sister, and I remembered no more 
those dark pictures my fancy had drawn, for the 
bright ones that now came up before me; and 
wherever this dear girl dwelt, I knew her full 
warm heart and genial good nature scattered 
light and blessing every where about her. 

Again the train stopped, and she arose and 
went out as quietly as she came. Went out from 
our sight forever, and the cars moved on, and the 
shadows in the sky deepened into evening; still 
I sat and thought, and looked at my dreamy com- 
panions, and wondered if there were not other 
hearts than mine cherishing the good seed this 
wayside traveler had sown. 
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Out-of-Door Exercise for Girls. 


Oh! what a cold morning! Mercury 10 de- 
grees below zero, and [ve been freezing ever 
since I got up, until half an hour ago, when my 
little brother came in with bright eyes and rosy 
cheeks, and said, “ Come, sis, let’s have a slide ; 
it’s grand skating!” So I put on my hood, (a 
“ kiss-me-quicker,” girls—latest fashion,) and mit- 
tens,) and in two minutes we were skimming over 
the ice at the rate of “ten knots an hour,” broth- 
er said. 
better yet. It’s so inspiring, and healthful, too ; 
whi, it’s better than twenty air-tights to keep one 
from freezing! I shivered all the morning until 
I had that grand slide, and now I’m as warm as 
need be, and feel a great deal better natured.— 
There’s nothing like skating or sliding down hill 
to cure the blues, and give one charity for man- 
kind, and love for life. (Query: is that last a de- 
sirable object? J think so.) 

I love Winter! All seasons are dear to me, 
but there is something so inspiring, so exhilerat- 
ing, in the breath of Winter, that I feel the e/ec- 
tricity of life pass into my heart from the outward 
world, and my pulses bound with joy and glad- 
ness; perhaps with an added sense of thankful- 
ness for the gift of life. And I love Winter for 
the long “evenings at home” which it brings, 
when the fire burns cheerily upon the hearthstone, 
when books and newspapers abound, when happy, 


oO 
4 
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loving hearts gather round the fireside ; then the) 


hours pass rapidly, and ‘tis the memory of these 
hours that remains with us in after years of care 
and sorrow—* a joy forever.” 

But I wasn’t going to sentimentalize ; I only 


took my pen to tell the girls something about the | 


fun of sliding, skating, ete. Oh, girls, don’t be 
afraid that you won’t be called /adies, if you 
skate, or slide down hill with your brothers, but 
just exercise your own good sense, and join in 
out-door exercises ; they won’t hurt you, and ’tis 
a positive fact that none but sensible girls learn 
to skate—(isn’t that so, Col.?) And snow-balling, 
too, is just as good fun for girls as ’tis for boys.— 
But ‘tis school-time, and I must say good-bye, 
though we'll have another chat some time, if the 
Col. is willing. AnniE L. C. 

Cherry Valley, O., Feb., 1857. 

Remarks py THE Epitor.—It is the stormy old 
King Lear, that Shakspeare makes to say over the 
gentle and dead Cordelia, “ A low, sweet voice is an 
excellent thing in a woman ;” and it is trae—true of 
times and places, while other times and places de- 
mand something less gentle and more vitalizing, if 
we would redeem womankind from the curse of civ- 
ilization, which renders her unfit to be the mother of 
noble men. If we must err on one side or other of a 
hair line, give us a girl that is a romp, for she will be 
a noble woman, some day, and if she have not a “low 
sweet voice,” she will nevertheless have a bounding 


pulse and a healthy brain. We used to say that no 


Oh! isn’t it fun to slide; and skating is) 
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complete until she had 
learned to ride, to shoot and to swim, and we are 


young lady’s education was 


willing to accept Miss Annie’s suggestion—to skate, 
which is becoming a popular Winter exercise with 
the ladies of Boston, Montreal and elsewhere. 

And now the Spring is coming by and by, we will 
nominate another excellent sport for girls, and that 
Now, girls, get your brothers or 
somebody else to make you long 


is, bow shooting. 
bows and arrows, 
while they are not very busy, and have them well 
seasoned against the weather gets warmer, and prove 
if a game of archery is not the best exercise for the 
arms and lungs, as well as elegance of posture, that 
you ever engaged in. 
—2eo 


More Home Sports for Winter Evenings. 





We have received a number of kind messages 
trom our readers, thanking us for the games we 
have furnished, and asking us for another chapter 
of them, and we take pleasure in complying. One 
reader asks a description of “ Blind Man’s Buff,” 
and “ unt the Slipper,” as she thinks they are 
not generally known. 

Buinp Man’s Burr, in the good old way that 
we played it in childhood, is very simple. After 
removing the chairs from the room, and putting 
the candle in a safe place, a handkerchief is bound 
over the eyes of one person, who then seeks by 
feeling alone, to catch the rest of the company, 
who are running in all directions round him, oc- 
casionally touching him, but avoiding his touch. 
If the blind man fails to give the right name of 
‘any one that he has caught, such an one goes 
free ; but if successful, the person named is thence- 
forth out of the game. 

Hont tHe Stipper.—The company should be 
seated in a circle on the floor or ground, with 
their faces to the centre ; and the hunter stand- 
ing outside, must throw a slipper into the middle 
jot the circle. This is seized by some one, and 
| passed rapidly from hand to hand, whenever the 
_hunter’s back is turned. If he succeeds in finding 
jand seizing the slipper, the one in whose hands it 
jis found, must pay a forfeit and be the next hunt- 
jer. When a good opportunity offers, the slipper 
‘heel is tapped two or three times on the floor, 
which only serves to mystify the hunter, as by 
the time he has reached the spot, it has probably 
travelled half round the cirele. 

In another form of this game, the players stand 
instead of sit, and always pass the slipper behind 
them. The hunter stands in the centre, and 
keeps his eyes closed till the slipper has com- 
menced its journey, when some one bids him 
“ Hunt the Slipper.” 

Tue BunpLes.—This is the modern form of 
* Tag,” and suited only to out-door play or a very 
large room. With these accommodations, it is 
one of the liveliest games we ever played. The 
players must be of an even number, and formed 
in a double ring, a short person in front of a taller 
one, and all facing the centre. Each couple thus 





forms a “bundle.” ~ Two persons are then chosen, 
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one to run oe touch the otis The onan 
must run and place himself in front of one of the 
bundles, which is thus composed of three persons, 
which is not allowable. The outside one of the 
three must therefore run to avoid being touched 
and place himself in front of some other bundle, 
the outside one of whom must of course run as 
before. When one is touched, he takes the place 
of the pursuer, who is chased in his turn. The 


aim of the pursuer, is always to find the bundle | 


of three, and to touch the third; but the changes 
are so constant, as to often greatly perplex the 
pursuer, much to the animation of the game. 
What's. My Tuovecnt Like ?—For a quiet 
game, this is an excellent one. The leader hav- 
ing thought of an object, proceeds, without reveal 
ing it, to ask each one, 
like ? ” 
object. After completing the circle, the leader 
announces his word, and calls upon each to ex- 
plain the resemblance he has mentioned, or pay 
a forfeit. Suppose, for instance, the leader should 


“What is my thought 


have chosen “ lamp,” and received in reply, “ ap-| 
“book,” ete. ; the expla-| 
The lamp | 


ple,” “ mouse,” “ stove,” 
nations might then be after this sort. 


and apple both contribute to the evening’s enjoy-| 


ment; the lamp and mouse resemble each other, 


because both are dangerous in the clothes press ;|'T 


the lamp and stove are both useless without a) 
fire ; the lamp and book both enlighten mankind, 
etc., ete. 

Tue Comicat Concert.—This game, when | 
played with animation, is very amusing. All| 
stand in acircle, and one plays the violin by hold-| 
ing out the left arm, and moving the right as 
though drawing a bow across it ; another doubles 
up his two hands, and puts them to his mouth to 
imitate a horn; another moves her fingers as 
though playing a piano; another imitates the beat- 
ing of a drum, another a harp, another a hand or- 
gan, etc., 
noise in imitation of his instrument. 
makes an odd jumble of movements and sounds 

In the centre stands the leader of the orchestra, | 
who, while beating time for the rest, suddenly 
valls out, “ Why don’t you play better ?” The 
one addressed must answer instantly, i in accord-| 
ance with the nature of his instrument, as, 
drum stick is broken,” “my piano yants tuning 
“my harp strings are too loose,” or anything e se | 
that is appropriate, or, failing to do so, must pay | 
a forteit. All stop playing when the question is 


“my | 


asked, and resume it atter the answer, until anoth-| 
“ . | 
This goes on until the 


er one is questioned. 
leader announces the concert closed. 


Fry Away, P1iGeon.—One person places her | 


forefinger on her knee, and the others put theirs 

around it. She then suddenly raises her finger, 
and if she says at the same time, “fly away, 
pigeon,” or “ fly away, chicken,” the others must 
raise theirs in the same manner ; but if she says, 
“fly away, fish,” or “ fly away, horse,” the others 
must not move theirs, under penalty of a forfeit ; 
that is, the fingers must all rise if a creature is 
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Each replies by mentioning some other, 


ach one at the same time making a’ 
All this | 


8 | asparagus. 
mentioned that can fly, and keep quiet if it cannot | 
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fly. This requires quick ears and quick thoughts, 
and brings laughter and forfeits in abundance. 

Brow tne Freatner.—Let the players sit in 
a close group, and some one blow up a bed-feath- 
rule is, that whoever it lights upon, 
must pay a forfeit; of course, all blow energeti- 
cally to keep it off, till all get to laughing, when 
the game is closed. 

Tue Witcn.—But two persons in the com- 
pany should understand this game, 
should understand it thoroughly. One of these 
ishould leave the room, while a word is chosen, 
‘and then return and be seated. The witch who 
remained, rises, and after making a few mystic 
passes with a wand, addresses the other in differ- 


and they 


-/ent sentences, each commencing with a consonant ° 


iin the word, in rotation. These sentences she 
divides by a wave of the wand. The vowels are 
expressed by thumps on the floor with her wand, 
thus: a single thump for A, two for E, three for 
1, four for O, and five for U. Suppose the word 
jchosen be boatman. The witch commences: “Be 
prepared, my trusty spirit, to answer my ques- 
tions. (Thump, thump, thump!—a wave of the 
wand—thump!) To answer my questions, O 
Spirit, (a wave of the wand.) Mind what you 
lare about, (thump.) Now explain the oracle. 


|The mystification of the company is — 
| 

. Cc. B. 
ee ~ 


Quaker Minnie—Out-Doors & in-Doors. 


As this is the season for good things, I thought 
'I would send something whic h has been promised 
|thee for some time, and begin the year by putting 
| my finger in the pie prepared by the writers for 
thy Cultivator family. Fine weather this for 
sleighing for those who have somebody to take 
| them, or independence enough to go by them- 
selves, if they have not. I have taken thy ad- 
vice, and gallop my pony, and thee would think IT 
|went a little beyond it, if thee saw “Fly” and me, 
| skimming over the snow in a home-made cutter. 
iI do not know which enjoys it most, horse or 
| driver. 
| Mock Arrie Pie.—Over one and a half cups 
\of bread crumbs, pour four cups of boiling water ; 
jadd one cup of sugar, one grated nutmeg, small 

viece of butter, large teas spoonful of tartaric acid ; 

bo *n cool, add an egg well beaten. Bake with 
| two crusts. This is an excellent substitute when 
\apples are scarce. Quaker Girl, Minnte. 
Alliance, 1st mo., 1857. 


| To MaKe NICE SALT FROM Brine.—Put it 
jover a good fire in an iron kettle, and skim it well 
when it boils; then cool and strain it, and skim 
nicely again, then boil it down fast, and the nice 
salt will settle to the bottom ; keep skimming the 
isalt out as fast as it settles, and put it in a linen 
| bag, and it will be as nice table salt as you buy. 
AsparaGus Beps.—Throw all the skimmings 
jand all the old fish brine on asparagus beds, also 


;|the sweepings of the meat houses, if you want fine 


Mrs. C. H. P. 
Kentueky Home, 1857. 
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Rural Architecture, accompanied by beautiful designs of Farm | 
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every lover of Rural Life. It contains, also, a very full and cor- 
rect List of Nurserymen in the United States and Canada, List of 
Agricultural Implement Makers, &c., together with a List of the 
Fruits recommended by the American Pomological Society as eor- 
rected at its last meeting held at Rochester, Sept. 1856. Itisa 
work of 145 pages, illustrated with 80 engravings, and is alike at- 
tractive and useful, containing as much matter and more informa- 
tion than many dollar books. 

Published by JOSEPH HARRIS of Rochester, N. Y. 
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FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 


}LLWANGER & BARRY, PROPRIETORS 


4 of the Mt. Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y., solicit the at- 
tention of Nurserymen, Planters and Dealers, to the extensive 
stock now on their Grounds, which they are prepared to offer for 
the ensuing Spring trade. 

Their Nurseries were established eighteen years ago, and now 
occupy 400 acres of land, closely planted. The stock now grow- 


| ing is the most varied and extensive ever offered in this country, 
| including 


Standard Apples for Orchards ; 

Dwarf Apples on Paradise and Doucain stocks ; 

Standard Pears on free stocks 1 and 2 years ; 

Dwarf and Half Standard Pears on Quince Stocks, 1 and 2 
2 years from bud. 

Standard Cherries on Mazzard stocks, / 1 and 2 years 

Dwarf do on Mahaleb, § from bud. 

Plums, Dwarf. 

Peaches, Apricots, Nectarines, Quinces, &c. 

Grapes, hardy, Native and Foreign varieties. 

Strawberries, Gooseberries, Currants, Raspberries ; 

Rhubarb and Asparagus, etc. 

Their collection of bearing Specimen Trees is the largest in the 
United States. Besides, the Proprietors devote their entire time 
and attention to the business, and they are thus enabled to guar- 
antee the correctness of articles sent out. 


THE ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT 


Is equally complete, and comprises 
ORNAMENTAL DeEcipuovus TreEEs of all kinds, including the 


Hay $18 00 | most elegant Weeping Trees for Lawns and Cemeteries. 


SVERGREEN TREEs of all the most desirable species, and of all 
More than a million of trees are in a saleable 
| state, and are offered low, in quantities. 
EVERGREEN AND Decipvovus FLowertneG Survss, including al- 
| most everything suitable for the climate of the United States. 
Rosrs—Upwards of three hundred of the most beautiful varie- 
a selected during many years culture and experi- 
ment. 
P#OoNIES—About eighty superb varieties, including many and 
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PHLOXES—Seventy-five select and beautiful sorts, all of recent 
introduction. 
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CATALOGUES. 

| The following Catalogues will be sent gratis to all who apply, 
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| No. 1—A descriptive Catalogue of Fruits. 

| No. 2—A descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, &c., &c. 

No. 3—A Catalogue of Dahlias, Verbenas, Petunias, and select 
greenhouse and bedding plants. 

No, 4—A wholesale priced Catalogue for Nurserymen and 
Dealers 

| Feb. 15-1tt 
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healthy 
| 23, 000 Houghton Seedling Gooseberries, 
| berries. 
Catawba Grape Cuttings, in quantities to suit, from 1,000 to 
100,000, at $2 25 to $2 50 per 1,000 
Every variety of Ornamental Shrubbery. 
Catalogues sent and letters answered promptly to all corres- 
pondents. 
Address EDMOND CRAIG, Cheviot, near ‘ incinnati, Hamilton 
ae “= '¥ at Agricultural Store No. 212 Sixth street, Cincinnati 
} eb. 15 
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